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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TREADING OUT WINE. 

When I was a little boy, and in fact almost ever 
since, I did not understand the meaning of those 
places in the Bible which spoke of ‘‘ treading out 
the wine,” or ‘‘ treading the wine press:” See 
Jer. 43: 33—25: 30.—Is. 63: 1, 5.—Sam. 1: 15. 
Having always been accustomed to see a machine 
used where pressing was to be done, it rather puz- 
zled me to know how any body could press grapes 
with their feet, so as to make wine. But the 
whole was at once explained to me when I saw 
the picture of a wine press, such as is now used 
in France and Germany, in Malcom’s Bible Dic- 
tionary; here is a copy of the picture. You will 
see that it is composed of two large vats or tubs, 
one of which is placed higher than the other, with 
a place for the juice to run out into the lower tub. 
Into this the grapes were put, and a number of 
men pressed out the juice by continually treading 
on them with their feet; and the wine ran into 
the other vessel, from which it was put in earthen 
vessels, or jars, and kept till ready for use. Wine 
presses were sometimes made of materials diffe- 
rent from that which is seen in the picture. At 
Shiraz they were of this kind: The upper vessel 
was hewed or built of stone, eight feet square, 
and four feet deep, and plastered on the inside 
with gypsum; the second vessel was hollowed out 
ofthe earth. This method of making wine is still 
practised in many parts of Asia, and some of the 
Greek islands, as well as in the countries men- 
tioned above. It was made a favorite recreation, 
and was accompanied with every expression of 
mirth: Jeremiah says—‘‘ Joy and gladness is tak- 
en away from the plentiful field, and from the land 
of Moab; and I have caused wine to fail from the 
wine presses; none shall tread with shouting; 
their shouting shall be no shouting.” Jer. 43: 33. 











NARRATIVE. 











THE WIDOW’S SON. 

In a village which stands on the sea shore, 
there lived a widow, who had formerly seen bet- 
terdays. Her husband was a respectable sea- 
captain, and supported his family in ease and af- 
fluence: but amidst his own and the hopes of his 
family, he was lost at sea, leaving his widow with 
two little sons, one of six years old, and the other 
an infant. She retired from the circle in which 
she had so long moved with esteem, and purchas- 
ed a neat little cottage, by the water’s side. Here 
she brought up her little boys, and early endeav- 
ored to lead them ‘‘ in the way they should go.” 

he felt herself to be a pilgrim below, and taught 
er sons that this world was never designed for 
our home. 


In this manner, this little family retired; be- 


loved and respected. The mother would often 
lead her children on the hard, sandy beach, just 
as the setting sun was tipping the smooth blue 
waters with his last yellow tints. She would then 
tell them of their father, who was gone, and with 
her finger would write his name upon the sand, 
and as the next wave obliterated every trace of 
the writing, would tell them that the hopes and 
joys of this world are as transient. When the 
eldest son had arrived at the age of twelve, he 
was seized with an incurable desire of going to 
sea. He had heard sailors talk of theit voyages, 
of visiting other climes and countries, and his 
imagination drew before him a thousand pleas- 
ures, could he also visit them. The remonstran- 
ces and entreaties of a tender parent, and an af- 
fectionate little brother, were, however, all in 
vain. At length, he wrung a reluctant consent 
from his mother, and receiving from her a Bible, 
and a mother’s blessing, and prayers, he embark- 
ed on board a large brig. He promised his 
mother, as he gave a last parting hand, that he 
would daily read his Bible, and as often commit 
himself to God in prayer. A few tears and a 
few sighs escaped him, as he saw the last blue 
tints of his native land fade from his sight; for 
there were the cottage of his mother, and all the 
joys of his childhood: but all was novelty around 
him, and he soon forgot these pangs, amidst other 
cares and other scenes. For some time, he re- 
membered his promise to his mother, and daily 
read his Bible; but the sneers of the wicked 
crew recalled his mind from reviewing the in- 
structions of his pious mother, and he placed his 
Bible at the bottom of his chest, to slumber with 
his conscience. During 2 severe ctorm, indeed, 
when it seemed as If destruction was yawning to 
receive every soul on board, he thought of his 
mother, his home, his promises, and in the an- 
guish of his heart, resolved to amend, should his 
life be spared. But when the storm had subsid- 
ed, the seas were smooth, and the clear sun 
brought joy and gladness over the great waters, 
he forgot all his promises. No one of the crew 
could be more profane—no one more ready to 
scoff at that religion, which in his childhood and 
innocence, he had been taught to love and re- 
vere. 

After an absence of several years, this youth 
found himself once more drawing near his native 
land. He had traversed the globe; but during all 
this time he had neither written to his mother, 
nor heard from her. Though he had thrown off 
restraint, and blunted the finer feelings of his na- 
ture; yet his bosom thrilled with pleasure at the 
thought of once more meeting his parent and 
his brother. It was in the fall of the year he re- 
turned, and on a lovely eve in September, he 
walked towards his long-deserted home. Those 
only are acquainted with the pleasures of the 
country, who have spent their early days in rural 
retirement. As the young sailor drew near the 
cottage of his mother—as he ascended the last 
sloping hill, which hid it from his sight, his mem- 
ory recalled all the scenes of his ‘‘ happier days,”’ 
while fancy whispered deceitfully that hours 
equally agreeable, would again be realized. The 
hills over which he had so often roamed—the 
grove through which he had so often wandered, 
while it echoed with the music of the feathered 
tribe; the gentle stream on whose banks he had 
so often sported; and the rising spire of the tem- 
ple of Jehovah—all tended to excite the most in- 
teresting sensations. He drew near the cottage 








door, and found all was stillness. A solemnity 
seemed to breathe around him, and as he rapped 


at the door, his heart misgave him, though he 
kneW not why. He knocked, but no one bade 
him enter. He called, but no answer was re- 
turned, save the echo of his own voice. It seem- 
ed like knocking at the door ofatomb. The near- 
est neighbor hearing the noise,came and found the 
youth sitting and sobbing on the steps of the door. 
‘*Where,” cried he with eagerness, ‘‘ where are 
my mother and my brother?—O, I hope they are 
not”—** If,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ you inquire for 
widow , I can only pity you; I have known 
her but a short time, but she was the best woman 
lever knew. Her little boy died of a fever about 
a year ago, and in consequence of fatigue, in 
taking care of him, and anxiety for a long 
absent son at sea, the good widow herself was 
buried yesterday.” ‘*‘O heavens!’’ cried the 
youth, ‘‘ have I staid only long enough to kill my 
mother! Wretch that Iam—show me the grave 
—I have a dagger in my bundle—let me die with 
my mother— my poor broken-hearted parent!’ 
‘* Hold, friend,” said the astonished neighbor; 
‘* if you are this woman’s eldest son, I have a let- 
ter for you, which she wrote afew days before 
she died, and desired you might receive it, should 
you ever return.” 

They both turned from the cottage, and went 
to the house of the neighbor. A light being pro- 
duced, the young man threw down his bundle, 
and hat, and read the following short letter, while 
his manly cheeks were covered with tears: — 

** My dearest, only son,—When this reaches 
you, I shall be no more. Your little brother 
has gone before me, and I cannot but hope and 
believe he was prepared. I had fondly hoped, I 
should have once more seen you on the shores of 
mortality, but the hope is now relinquished. I 
have followed you by prayers, through all your 
wanderings. Often, while you little suspected it, 
even in the dark cold nights of winter, have I 
knelt for my lost son. There is but one thing 
that gives me pain at dying, and that is, my dear 
William, that I must leave you in this wicked 
world, as I fear, unreconciled to your Maker! I 
am too low to saymore. My glass is run; as you 
visit the sods which cover my dust, O, remem- 
ber that you too, must soon follow. Farewell— 
the last breath of your mother will be spent in pray- 
ing for you—that we may meet above.” 

The young man’s heart was melted, in reading 
these few words from the parent whom he so ten- 
terly loved; and I will only add, that this letter 
was the means, in the hands of God, of bringing 
this youth to a saving knowledge of the truth, as 
it isin Jesus; that he is now a very respectable 
and pious man; and that we may learn from 
Scripture, and from daily experience, that pray- 
ing breath shall never be spent in vain. 

[Influence of Mothers. 











RELIGION. 








THE NATURE OF SIN. 
Hlustrated in the case of two Boys. 

There is one thing that children ought to un- 
derstand very distinctly about sin; and that is, 
that its chief seat is the heart. It exists in the 
heart, and it is very difficult to drive it out from 
there. Two boys were quarrclling one day, on 
the road to school. They got very angry, and 
began to strike each other. This was sin; but 
the sin was not so much in the striking, as in the 
feelings of malice, hatred, and revenge in their 
hearts. 

Presently they saw the teacher coming along; 

















they were afraid of him; so they stopped striking 
each other, and walked along, calling each other 
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hard names, and using all sorts of violent and 
threatening language. This, too, was sin; but 
the sin did not consist so much in the angry and 
wicked words, as in the feelings of malice, ha- 
tred and revenge in their hearts. Soon the teach- 
er came up so near them that they could not talk 
without being overheard. They stopped talking, 
therefore, and walked along eyeing each other 
with ferocious and angry looks. This, too, was 
sin; but the sin was not so much in the looks, as 
in the malice, hatred, and revenge, which. still 
raged in their hearts. 

When the teacher came up actually to them, 
they dared no longer to show their passions in 
their looks, but walked along as if nothing were 
the matter; but the malice, and hatred, and re- 
venge, still burned in their hearts as much as be- 
fore. The mere coming up of the teacher had first 
stopped the sinful actions, then the sinful words, 
and at last the sinful looks; but the sin still re- 
mained in the heart as bad as ever: and there it 
would be very hard to reach it. 

In fact all sin is really in the heart. Ifa boy 
disobeys his father or mother, the great wicked- 
ness is in his disobedient, ungrateful heart, not in 
the action; and if he is afraid to do the action, 
while yet he has disobedient and ungrateful feel- 
ings at heart, it is almost as bad. Sometimes 
great sin is committed, while the child who com- 
mits it, seems to be doing nothing at all. 

Two deceitful boys, for example, were one day 
going to fire a little cannon behing the house, in 
a place where they thought their father would not 
see them. So they got the powder and the fire, 
and loaded the cannon, feeling all the time guilty 
and wretched. Just then, they heard a noise, 
and one of them said their father was coming; so 
they pushed the cannon under a log, threw away 
the fire, and stood still, trying to look unconcern- 
ed;. their father as he passed along saw them, and 
supposed that they were about some innocent 
play, and. went on. 

Now, perhaps you may think, that the great 
sin which these boys committed, was getting the 
cannon and the powder, when they. knew their 
father disapproved of it. But no, this was not 
their greatest sin. Tt was a very great sin, but 
not the greatest. The greatest was committed 
while they were standing there, doing nothing. 

It was then that their hearts were in their most 
sinful state,—unfaithfulness, disobedience, deceit, 
hypocrisy, were the sins of heart, which they 
were committing, while they stood still, doing 
nothing, saying nothing, and looking careless and 
unconcerned. Thus you see, that all sins really 
belong to the heart, and some of the very worst 
belong tothe heart alone; and every child who 
reads or hears this will see, if he looks within, 
and thinks of his past life, that his heart often has 
been, and still is, sadly filled with sin. 

[Mount Vernon Reader. 











MORALITY. 





Translated from Berquin for the Youth’s Companion by “A Teach- 
er in New Bedford.” 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

In the town of A. lived an old man. Age had 
bowed his head covered with silver locks, and a 
staff was necessary to support histrembling steps. 
During his whole life he had been industrious; 
he had worked, and his work was well done; and 


tranquil and serene, he waited for the rest of the 
Tho blocsings of heaven rested upon his 
The reward of his industry was enjoy- 
ed by them, in the possession of numerous flocks 
and rich pastures; and in return, they strove to 
soothe his declining years, and repay him for his 
cares and anxieties for them in childhood and 
Most of them had settled in life, and left 
the paternal home, but one son still remained to 
be his immediate and direct comforter and sup- 
His happy dwelling was by the sea-side; 
and one evening as had always been his custom, 


tomb. 
children. 


youth. 


porter. 


evening. Already the sun on his decline, was 
plunging into the sea, and the sky seemed on fire. 
‘* How beautiful is every thing around us!”’ said 
the son, instructed by the good old man to re- 
mark the beauties of nature. ‘‘ How beautiful is 
every thing around us! Oh my father, what plea- 
sure I feel at this moment!” 
‘* Do you feel happy?’ said his father to him. 
‘* You will always be happy if you preserve the 
innocence of your heart and life. Oh my dear 
boy,how soon shall I leave you! very soon I shall 
bid adieu to this beautiful country, to receive in 
still more beautiful regions the reward of the 
faithful. Ah, live faithful to virtue; weep with 
the afflicted, and give bread to the destitute. 
Contribute all in your power to make those 
around you happy. Be industrious, be temperate. 
Above all elevate your spirit towards the Lord of 
nature, to whom the winds and seas are obedient, 
and who governs all things for the good of the 
universe. Choose death rather than consent to 
sin. It is in doing these things, my son, that I 
have seen. my head grow white in the midst of 
happiness; and although I have seen the grove 
which surrounds our cottage put forth its leaves 
eighty times, still my numerous years have glided 
away like a calm spring-day. Happy and con- 
tented, I am an old man. It istrue I have suf- 
fered some misfortunes and trials. When thy 
mother died, my eyes poured forth torrents of 
tears, and it was for a long time thought that I 
should soon follow her and be no more. Often, too, 
the tempest has come upon me in the midst of the 
mighty deep and tossed my light bark. I have 
seen the wind of the tempest plunge its wings into 
the billows, raise them on high, and envelope me 
in a frightful deluge, so that the gaping waters 
seemed ready to overwhelm me. But God has 
been around about me, and He has protected me. 
The fury of the winds has been appeased; the 
calmed surface of the ocean has reflected anew 
the image of the heavens, and tranquility has 
returned to my heart. Now the tomb is waiting 
for me, andI fear it not. The evening of my 
life is as bright as have been the morning and 
the noon. Oh! be good and you will be happy, 
and nature will never fall tv have charms for you. 
Oh! be good, and you will be happy torever.” 
The young man leaned upon his venerable par- 
ent’s breast and wept aloud. During their conver- 
sation, the net had become filled, and they ap- 
proached the shore. The night, by degrees, was 
falling upon the bosom of the sea, and they pro- 
ceeded towards their peaceful home.—Very soon 
the old man died. His virtuous son mourned for 
him a long time, for he had lost his counsellor and 
guide. Years passed away, but he never forgot 
the last evening which witnessed himself and fath- 
er in the little boat. upon the sea. 
He followed all the instructions of the saint, 
and the favors of Heaven were bestowed upon 
him. He lived to a good old age, and his life like 
his father’s, appeared only as a long Spring; and 
like his father,when he died he was as one taking 
his rest. 
EEE 
Wishing ourselves in other’s places. 

‘© Tf I were such an one,” exclaims the tired 
school girl, ‘‘ I should not be obligedto study and 
walk to my school in the heat and cold.” ‘I 
wish I were that little boy,” exclaims a poor 
child, looking at one better dressed and finer fed 
than himself. These are common wishes, but 
admitting they were given us as we desired, what 
think you would be the consequence? I am in- 
clined to think that in nine cases out of ten, we 
are happier to be the very persons we are, and 
situated precisely as Providence has allotted us. 
We have great need to feel what is often told us, 
that happiness has very little to do with our out- 
ward condition. That very person whose lot 
perhaps you pronounce singularly happy, is tor- 
mented with more disquietudes than yourself, 
for there are inward griefs in every bosom to 





seated in his boat with his youngest son, he went 
It was a delightful 


to draw his net for fishes. 
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easiness how he shall keep what he already has 
than you have to get what you really want. Di). 
igence procures for all necessary comforts, ang 
artificial ones only bring with them a cravin 
appetite for nicer dainties. The laborer’s meaj 
is far more welcome and delicious to him than the 
rich man’s choice viands. 

Never envy the idle; wishing you were freed 
from your ‘‘ dull routine of school avocations,” as 
you callthem. Think you that the young lady 
who sits yawning for the want of employment, is 
as happy as you, pursuing your studies? Oh, no! 
if you could trace her hidden feelings, you would 
find uneasiness and dissatisfaction every day 
wearing out her energies, and unfitting her for 
usefulness. The mind must have employment; 
the hands require it, and the head and heart are 
always made better by it. [Juv. Repository. 














THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Talk with my little Son.—WNo. II. 
Well, my son, have you learned a verse this 
morning? 
Yes, father, will you please to hear me say it? 
I will hear you say it now, and you may re- 
peat it again when we sit dcwnto breakfast. Now 
let me hear it. 
Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them. 
I am glad you have learned that verse. Do 
you think you always do to others as you wish 
them to do to you? 
I don’t know as I do, father. 
Clark, yesterday. 
Struck him, my son! Why did you do so? 
He struck me first. 
But you should not have struck him. It would 
have been better to kiss him. 
That is not the way, father,—to kiss those who 
strike us! 
What would Jesus Christ do? Did he strike 
those who struck him or hurt him in any other 
way? 
Mother says he prayed to God to forgive them. 
Well, I want you should try to be like him,then 
I shall love yuu very much, and God will love 
you. Do you think that those who go to heaven, 
will strike each other when they are there? 
No, father, mother says they will never get 
angry there. They will sing praises to God. 
Father, I don’t know what makes me so naughty 
sometimes. I am afraid I shall not go to heaven. 
My dear boy, you must pray to fea to make 
you better, and must try to remember that God 
always sees you. 
I do pray to Godto make me better. But when 
any one hurts me, it makes me very angry. 
When you begin to feel angry, you should pray 
to God to keep you from doing any thing that is 
wrong. 
How can I pray in the street, father? 
You can think a prayer,—what did David Mil- 
ler tell you about Jonah Ross? 
He told me that the book said he did not obey 
his mother, and that he became a very bad man. 
Do you suppose he learned a verse in the Bi- 
ble every day, and that he prayed to his heavenly 
Father to make him a good boy? 
I think he did not.—May i and feed the 
chickens now, father? 
Yes, and Edward may go with you. 


I struck Moses 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SISTER’S STORY. 

‘* Please tell Ellen a story,” said a little girl to 
her older sister as she was putting her to bed. Well 
then, Nelly, you must promise me that you will 
open those little blue peepers of yours bright and 
early tomorrow morning, for you recollect you 
have not been up till near nine o’clock for seve- 


you so indulent—will you get up when I call you? 
Well, now I’ll tell you what you’ll see if you keep 





which the world is a stranger. Never envy the 
rich on account of his wealth, for he has more un- 


your promise.—‘* What sister, do tell me quick!” 


ral mornings, and it distresses dear mother to have « 
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What? why some of those little chimney swallows 
_—they get up very very early; shoot swiftly 
through the air and make a noise something like 
this—tsip /—tsip !—tsip !—tsee!—tsee!  ‘* Dogthey 
have nests? how do they make them—can’t I see 
the nests?”? Stop, little chatterbox, not quite so 
fast—they build their nests where you could’nt 
very easily get a peep at them, in high vacant 
chimneys—they are made of twigs fastened with 

um or glue; they are very small, and sometimes 
have four little white eggs in them. Now do you 
think you can wake up as early as the swallow? 
[ll tell you another strange thing about him. 
He is always the brightest and gayest in wet and 
cloomy weather; that’s queer, isn’t it? for you 
now a rainy day that keeps you away from your 
little garden makes you very dull. But I mustn’t 
stay talking here with you, or you won’t see the 
swallow after all. So you may shut up your eyes 
and dream that you can fly as fast as they can, if 
you like. Good night. 

EEE 
A TALE OF VANITY. 

‘Mama, I had a compliment this morning from 
your visitor,” said a little girl of eight years old. 
“J trust,’? said her mother ‘‘it was for some 
good thing that she praised you—pray let’s hear 
what you did.” 

“ Ah mother, it was nothing I did—she told me 
Iwas a beauty, and that was the best thing she 
could have said, was’nt it, mother?”’ 

“ Told you you was a beauty, Ellen,”’ said her 
mother, ‘‘ what did she mean?”’ 

“Why don’t you know ma, she meant that I 
have pretty eyes, good features, a fine complex- 
ion, and all that—you know what beauty is,moth- 
er, better than I can tell you.” 

“ And why do you seem so pleased, Ellen, be- 
cause Mrs. G. told you that. LEZvery body’s eyes 
are handsome that have no unnatural defect, and 
very few people have misshapen features, and as 
toa fine complexion, a few hours of hot sun will 
quite spoil it. No Ellen, the kind of beauty you 
mean is of no sort of consequence. But there is 
another sort of beauty that is very desirable and 
always attractive, and I fear child, that you have 
not cultivated it.”” ‘‘ Pray tell me, mother, what 
itis—Oh, I can guess what you mean; our teach- 
ertold me at sunday school the most lasting beau- 
ty was a good heart. Now I want to have that 
too, and how shall I get it, mother?” 

‘In the first place, Ellen, you must be of a 
milder temper and more amiable. Do you re- 
member what you said in the nursery yesterday, 
and how you pouted at what you was bidden to 
do? Ithink if you were to have seen yourself 
then, you would hardly have been thought hand- 
some. sullen face has no beauty in it. This is the 
first lesson I shall give you, Ellen, and if you im- 
prove this, in a few days I will give you another. 











SABBATH SOHOOL. 








A SABBATH SCHOOL EXERCISE. 


[A series of Questions were lately published in the 
Visitor, which it was proposed should be answered by 
some Sabbath Scholar. A little girl in Providence un- 
lertook the task, and with the help of her father,( who 
isa laboring man) succeeded in producing the follow- 
ing result. We give the Answers in connection with 
the Questions, and they show a diligence which is 
Worthy of imitation. ] 

1. Q. What is meant by profane history ? 

‘4. It means common history—not sacred his- 


tory. Christians call all history profane except 


the Bible. 


2. 2. Who is called the father of 
ory? 

4. Herodotus; who flourished about 450 years 
before Christ. He wrote 9 books containing the 
history of the times from Cyrus, Ist king of Per- 
sa (See Ezra 1: 1—Jer. 25: 12—Isai. 44: 28 


ind 45: 1) to the reign of Xerxes, when Herodo- 
lus was still living. 


profane his- 








3. Q. What profane writings, are the earliest 
extant? 

A. The two books of Homer, called the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, written about 900 years before 
Christ. He gives an account of the seige of 
Troy, about 1200 years before Christ. This is 
the earliest profane history we have any account 
of. 

4. How does the antiquity of sacred history 
compare with profane? 

A. The seige of Troy was about 2800 yearsafter 
the creation; consequently sacred history is 2800 
years older than profane. 

5. Q. What one important fact should we be 
ignorant of without the Bible? 

A. The Creation of the world. 

6. Q. Another? 

A. Noah’s flood. 

7. Q. What number of years does the Old 
Testament history embrace? 

A. About 3600 years. 

8. Q. What number of years the book of Gen- 
esis? 

A. About 2350 years. 

9. Q. See Wisdom, with both hands full! 
What is that in her right hand? .2. Length of 
days. (Prov. 3: 16). What is that in her left? 
A. Riches and Honor (Prov. 3: 16.) To whom 
does she give? .2. To him who seeks her early, 
loves her, layeth hold upon her and retaineth her. 
(Prov. 3: 18—do. 8: 15 to 21.) 

10. Q. See Folly too, with both hands full! 
What has she in her right hand? 2. Death. 
(Rom. 6: 23—Psalm 55: 23.) What in her left? 
A. Dishonor and Poverty. (Prov. 5: 8, 9, 10.) 

11. Q. Whose gifts have you valued, sought 
and obtained the most of? 

A. Ihave valued and sought the gifts of men 
most; but obtained most of my gifts from God. 

12. Q. How is a false friend like a shadow on 
a dial? 

A. Because he remains no longer than the 
sun shines. 

13. Q. Did you read not long since something 
about politeness? 

A. Yes. 

14. Q. What examples can you find on this sub- 
ject in Gen. 33 ? 

A. Jacob bowed to Esau 7 times. Then the 
women and children bowed. Then Leah and her 
children bowed. Then Joseph and Rachel they 
bowed to Esau. (verses 3, 6 and 7.) 

15. Q. What examples in Exodus 18? 

A. Read 7th verse. 

16. Q. What examples in 2 Kings 2? 

A. The sons of the prophets bowed to Elisha. 
(15th verse.) . 

17. Q. What evidence is there that Abraham 
was a gentleman? 

A. When three men came to his tent door 
where he was sitting, he rose up and bowed to 
them and requested his wife and a young man in 
his house to give them something to eat under a 
tree, and stood by them himself while they ate, 
to waiton them, and then went with them to help 
them on their way. Read Hebrews 13: 2. Paul 
has reference to Abraham there. 

Another instance that Abraham was what we 
call a gentleman of the old school, is, when Sarah 
died he applied to the sons of Heth, for a burying 
place. He then bowed to them, and by his polite- 
ness obtained the land. (Gen. 23: 7.) 

18. Q. What littte word of only three letters 
do some children seem to be strangers to? 

A. B-O-W. [The writer of the questions in- 
tended the word S-I-R.] 

19. Q. Is there any such command as this in 
in the Bible—Be courteous? 

A. Read 1 Peter 3: 8. 

20. Q. What would be your objection to hav- 
ing this one of the rules of the school: —J must be 
courteous? 

A. None. 

21. Q. What would this rule, for instance, re- 
quire of you and your teacher, on meeting each 
cther of a Sabbath morning? 


4. Bow to each other, and ask each other of 
their welfare, as Moses and his father in-law did, 
before they went into the tent, (see Exodus 18:7.) 

22. Q. In our English silk-factory, there had 
been put up some new and very perfect machin- 
ery. But, for atime it did not work well at all; 
and on seeking for the cause, it was found that 
all it wanted was a little oil! What may this be 
an illustration of? 

A. It shows that however perfect a man may 
be in all other respects, yet if he lack the oil of 
politeness, it will occasion him many difficulties 
which he would not otherwise meet. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


ON PLANTS, 

A knowledge of the nature and properties of 
plants is both pleasing and useful. David, in his 
beautiful Psalms, often speaks about the wisdom 
and goodness of God, in causing the plants to 
grow; and Solomon, the wisest of men, wrote of 
them, ‘‘ from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall.’’ And all pious persons love to trace the 
hand of God, not only in the glorious sun, and 
bright stars,but in the meanest insects that crawls 
on the ground, and the humblest plant that grows 
out of it. ‘In wisdom hast thou made them all.”’ 
I will now tell two stories which show how useful 
it is to have a knowledge of plants. 

During a violent storm,a vessel passing through 
the English Channel was driven on shore. All 
the crew were washed overboard; but four of 
them were cast upon some rocks. They climbed 
up from one ledge of rocks to another, while the 
furious waters followed them, and they expected 
every moment to be swallowed up by the waves. 
The night was so dark that no one on the shore 
could see them; and the wind and waves roared 
so loud, that their cries could reach no ear but that 
of God. When they could get nohigher, and ex- 
pected that the waves would soon reach their rest- 
ing place, they began to consider whether they 
had not better throw themselves into the sea, in 
hopes that the waves might wash them to some 
safer spot. 

Just at that moment, one of them, to hold him- 
self more firmly to the rock, grasped a plant, 
which, he saw by the sudden glare of a flash of 
lightning, was a root of samphire; and he knew 
that this plant never grows in places liable to be 
covered by the tide. This then became to them 
a messenger of mercy; by it they knew, that He 
who alone can calm the raging of the seas, at 
whose voice the waves are still, had said to the 
wild waste of waters, ‘‘ hitherto shalt thou come 
and no further.”’ Trusting to this, they remained 
quiet during the remainder of that dreadful night, 
and in the morning were seen from the cliffs 
above, and carried in safety to the shore. 

The other story is about“Mango Park, the 
great traveller in Africa. At-oné time he was at- 
tacked by robbers, who took from him his horse 
and every thing he had. And when he begged 
they would leave him his pocket compass, by 
which he used to direct his course, one of them 
presented a pistol and threatened to shoot him if 
he dared to touch it. They even stripped him to 
the skin, but afterwards taking compassion on him, 
threw him his worst shirt, a pair of trowsers, and 
his hat. Although Park was a man of uncommon 
courage and resolution, he was nearly in despair, 
when he found himself almost naked, and alone 
in a vast wilderness, five hundred miles from any 
civilized settlement, surrounded by savage beasts, 
and more savage men. While in this state of de- 
spondency, his eye happened to fall on a little de- 
licate plant, which he could not help admiring. 
Suddenly the thought came into his mind, ‘‘ Can 
that God, who has so beautifully formed and care- 
fully preserved this little plant, in this obscure cor- 
ner of the world,look with indifference on the suf- 
ferings of a creature whom ke has formed after His 











own image?”’ Inspired by this thought with fresh 
courage, he started up, and pursued his journey, 




















































































Youth’s Companion. 





























and at length reached a place of comfort and safety. 

This anecdote should remind us of the beauti- 
fal and gracious words of our Saviour, in Matt. vi. 
‘* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 


much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
[ Youth’s Friend. 











EDITORIAL. 





Sabbath School Celebration of Independence. 

The Belknap Street Sabbath School composed of 
Colored Children, assembled at their School Room, at 
8 o’clock on the morning of the 4th of July, and unit- 
ed in the following exercises: 1. Singing, an Orignal 
Hymn to Independent Day. 2. Prayer, by the Super- 
intendent of another school who was present. 3d. Re- 
citation of the 100th Psalm. 4th. Singing, an Ode to 
Liberty. 5th. Questions and Answers, by the Schol- 
ars, relating to the Day, ourCountry, &c. 6th. Sing- 
ing, a Hymn relating to the Sabbath and Sabbath 
School. 7th. Recitations by the Scholars, 8th. Sing- 
ing, a Hymn on the privileges of the Sabbath. 9th. 
Recitations by Scholars. 10th. Singing, a Hymn, to 
“the poor Slave.” 11th. Remarks, hy Gentlemen 
visiters. 12th. Singing, the following Original Hymn 
written by a Teacher: 

Soon the sweet ee of freedom 
Shall sound from shore to shore; 
Soon, taught by heavenly wisdom, 
Man shall oppress no more: 
But every yoke be broken, 
Each captive wretch set free— 
And Every heart shall welcome 
This day of jubilee. 
Then tyrants’ crowns, and sceptres, 
And ruthless kings, and powers, 
And galling chains, and fetters, 
Ani victors wreaths, and cars, 
Shall in the dust be trodden, 
Till time shall be no more. 
An? peace, and joy, from heaven 
The Lorp on earth shall pour. 

After this, there were some furthor Remarks, which 
were followed by a Distribution of Cakes to the Scholars, 
with the inscription “ He 1s tHe Freeman, wHom 
Gop’s TRUTH. MAKES FREE;—ALL OTHERS ARE BUT 
Staves.” ‘These exercises occupied one hour, and 
appeared to be very gratifying to the Children. 

Se anahetinattiicetemeesiiiaae 











American Boys benevolence towards GreekBoys. 


A few days ago, the Editor of the Youth’s Compa- 
nion was much gratified with a visit from a Sabbath 
School Class of Boys. It was on Independent-Day, 
our National Jubilee, when the bells are rung, the 
guns are fired, and the Military Companies with their 
splendid uniforms and charming music are collect- 
ing thousands of people in the streets. It was at such 
a time as this, that these four little Boys and their 
Teacher passed by all those scenes so attracting to 
children, and remembered the poor little Greek Boys 
and Girls who are so anxious for learning, and they 
came all together and brought their contribution-box, 
which contained the money they had saved for several 
months past—and desired it might be sent to Mr. 


Brewer at Smyrna, to help print the Litile Greek Pa- 
The box was opened, the money counted, and 
Most, 
if not all of this sum, was earned by their own industry 
and self-denial—and this is only the last object they 
have patronized, for they have heretofore contributed 


per. 
it amounted to four dollars and fifty-one cents. 


to several other benevolent objects. 


This example deserves to be recorded, not only 
to encourage others to do good—but that Mr. Brewer 
may mention it to the Greek Children in his Schools 
in Smyrna, and thus encourage them to perseverance 
in learning, by this substantial evidence that Children 


[Editor's Correspondence.] 
INCIDENTS IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
LETTER XI. 
Dear Children—Some of you remember, perhaps, 
that in my Letters last winter, I told you about some 
Indian children in the Cherokee country. There is 
one more Indian, about whom I am sure you will be 
pleased to hear. He wasconsiderably older than you 
are, children, before he ever saw a Bible or heard of 
a Saviour or a future world. When he was 14 or 15 
years of age, a white man kept a school so near where 
he lived, that he could go. At this school he learned 
to read a very little in English, and he succeeded in 
procuring a Testament. 
Some time after this, he was one day left alone in 
his Indian cabin, when a violent thunder storm arose. 
A thunder storm in the Cherokee country, is much 
more terrific than in New-England. The lightnings 
have a more vivid flash and the thunder a louder peal, 
and the winds sometimes prostrate the trees of the 
forest and rend in piecesthe houses. The Indian boy 
was much alarmed. He had at this time learned that 
there is a God, that he had a soul which could never 
die, and that he wasa sinner. The thought of dying 
as he then was, was terrible, and he promised the great 
God who sent the thunder and the storm, that if he 
would preserve him from death, he would never again 
do any thing which was wicked. ‘The threatening 
storm passed by, and the Indian boy was not hurt. 
Many children and youth would have forgotten their 
promise—but not so the Indian— when he makes a pro- 
mise he never forgets it. The Indian boy remember- 
ed his promise, and no more went with his compani- 
ons to their sports; he kept himself alone. He was 
still a heathen, and his mind was very dark; but he 
thought of his sins and he thought of death, and he 
sighed and wept for some one to tell him what he 
should do to besaved. He tried to read his Testament, 
but he could only spell out a few verses, and it was all 
dark. 
It was about this time that Mr. Holland of Belcher- 
town, Ms. was sent out a Missionary to the Cherokee 


Indians. Mr. H. had not been there long, before he 
invited the Indian children to meet on the Sabbath, 


and form a Sabbath School. The Sabbath came, and 
Mr. H. went, but not a single child came. The next 
week he went to see the Indians and invited them a- 
gain; and when the Sabbath came he went to the 
house, but no one was there. On the third Sabbath, 
he had one scholar—a poor black boy. The heart of 
Mr. H. was much rejoiced to see even one—but the 
next week the Indian boy heard of the Sabbath School. 
He now thought and felt so much about his lost con- 
dition and his need of a Saviour, that his countenance 
was always sorrowful and he seldom spoke to any bo- 
dy. He lived four miles from the Sabbath School— 
but when the Sabbath came, he took his Testament 
very early and went. When he entered the room, 
and heard Mr. H. pray and talk about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who came into the world and died to save sin- 
ners, his joy was indescribable. Said Mr. H. ‘he 
fastened his eyes upon me, and a starving man would 
not have received food with more eagerness, than he 
received the instructions I gave him.’? Almost as soon 
as he was told what he must do to obtain the pardon 
of his sins, he gave his heart away to the Saviour of 
lost sinners. His distress was then all gone, and his 
soul was filled with that peace which passeth under- 
standing. He told his feelings to his parents and bro- 
thers and sisters and companions, but they were hea- 
then, and instead of rejoicing with him, they derided 
and shunned him. Mr.-H. had just opened a school 
for the Indian children. The Indian boy, altho’ four 
miles distant, was anxious to go. His parents and all 
his friends were unwilling and opposed him; they ev- 
en threatened him with cruel punishments; but he 
went—and when he had learned to read well, he went 





in happy America are doing what they can to help them 


in their efforts to rise from ignorance and oppression. 
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He continued to study with Mr. W. for several years 
after which he went toa Theological Seminary to pre- 
pare to preach the Gospel to his red brethren. 

While he was at the Seminary, where he remained 
three or four years, he was so kind and amiable that 
he was dearly beloved by every hody who knew him, 
He has now gone back to the Cherokee country, where 
he is telling the poor Indians about the precious Sayj- 
our, and trying to persuade them to prepare for eter. 
nity—and he is known and beloved among them as the 
Rev. Sternen Foreman. 

Now, dear chiklren, there are one or two thin 
which I think we should learn from this narrative,— 
First, when we undertake to do good, we must not be 
discouraged if we do not succeed at first as well as we 
could wish. Only think—Mr. H. did not have a gin. 
gle scholar until the third Sabbath. What if he had 
heen discouraged and given up the school? Stephen 
Foreman might then never have found the Saviour, 
and the hundreds and perhaps thousands who will 
now hear about Jesus Christ by his preaching, and a 
great many of them as we hope be prepared for hea- 
ven, what would have become of them? Secondly, 
we see that Christ will find out a way for those to he 
saved who earnestly seek him. Desiring above alt 
things that you may all seek and find this dear Sayi- 
our, I remain your sincere friend, Sepewicx. 





Sabbath School under a Tree. 


Last Sabbath evening, at a Sabbath School meeting 
in this place, the Rev. Mr. Niles, a Professor in South 
Hanover College, Indiana, related the following inter- 
esting anecdote, which fell under his own observation: 
A young man attached to that college, undertook a 
year or two ago, to establish a Sabbath School at a 
settlement not far from the College. T'women kepta 
grog-shop in the settlement of the very lowest charac- 
ter. The young man applied to them for the use of 
an old shed, under which he might hold his Sabbath 
School; but being refused, gathered his pupils under 
a large tree in the neighborhood. Regularly he held 
his school there every Sabbath day, aided by some of 
his fellow students—and the school constantly increas- 
ed. On one occasion, while under the tree, they were 
annoyed hy a shower of rain, and one of the men a- 
hove alluded to, perceiving it, and being probably con- 


if they would behave well, and afterwards permitted 
them to assemble there regularly. "The two men soon 
became interested in the Sabbath School, and allowed 
it to be held in the store room attached to their shop. 
In the end they gave up their traffic in ardent spirit. 
became temperate and pious men, and this little Sab- 
bath School was made the instrument of the entire mo- 
moral and religious renovation of that village. 
Springfield Gaz. 








POETRY. 








THE SAILOR BOY’S PARTING. 
Oh, dry thy tears, sweet mother, now, 
For God hath found thee friends, 
Who, with the seaman’s widow, haste 
To share the wealth He sends, 
And seek these dear ones, at thy knee, 
To train them up, for Him and thee. 
And I, thy sailor boy, will go, 
With light heart, o’er the deep, 
While in my distant home, I deem, 
No loved ones sadly weep, 
But glad my infant sisters share 
Gud’s blessing, in His house of prayer. 
The breeze springs fresh, who better knows 
Than I, to shift the sail? 
Or to the dizzy top-mast climb 
While drives the wildest gale? 
Its master, thou wilt see me guide 
Some good ship yet, o’er ocean tide. 
Sad is thy smile, foreboding thought, 
That, that day ne’er may come; 
But mother, I this voyage shall bring 
To thee my wages home; 
And, for these little ones, may be 
Bright shells from isles beyond the sea. 
And when their tiny hands lift up 
Some sea shell to thine ear, 
That thou, the music of the waves, 
May in its murmurs hear, 
Believe, my heart, in every clime, 
Bounds high, to list old ocean’s chime. ° 
Oh, from a gallant seaman’s life 
Try not to win me now; 
For who might lure the wild sea-bird, 
'To seek the green-wood hough; 





to live with Mr. Worcester, the Missionary who was 
afterwards put in prison by the enemies of the Indians, 


Yet trust, sweet mother, I will be, 
All that my father was to thee. 


science stricken, told them they might go to the shed, - 














